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Introduction 

The mission of the Theatine priest Father Antonino Ventimiglia to southern Borneo 
lasted for only a few years, but is interesting in several contexts. As well as early attempts 
to establish Christianity in the area there are trade-related issues that include 1) ongoing 
efforts by Portuguese merchants from Macao to establish trade in competition with other 
outsiders, 2) increasing control by the Banjarmasin sultanate, and 3) the wish of the 
Ngaju Dayak inhabitants to retain freedom to trade. The history of the mission has 
received considerable attention in the past, especially in relation to the unknown cause of 
Ventimiglia’s death, which has been attributed variously to natural causes, or murder by 
emissaries of the Sultan of Banjarmasin or by the Ngaju. Even the location of the mission 
remains in doubt, and this is the issue on which, following Baier (1995, 2002), I focus 
here. First I summarize its short history, largely following the useful account by Nicholl 
(1972), who mainly cites the early historical account of the Theatines by Ferro (1705) 
and a later account by Wessels (1936). The latter extensively cited Ferro and the even 
earlier book of travels by Gemelli Careri (1700). Guillot (1989) covered much the same 
ground and gives more details relating to the Ngaju inhabitants from the archival sources 
and early histories. I have checked all this material, along with some original letters and 
reports kindly provided by Rev. Dr. Martin Baier, who first interested me in the “lost 


oo] 


mission”. 


Overview of the mission’s history 

The Theatines, based in Rome, were the first papal Order to found missions in foreign 
lands, especially in Asia. Ventimiglia’s mission is usually called Portuguese, because it 
was initiated in the Portuguese colonies in Goa and Macao. He was born in Sicily and 
proceeded to Borneo from Madrid via Lisbon, Goa, Malacca (then in Dutch hands), and 
Macao, where he arrived in July 1687. He was taken to Banjarmasin in February 1688 by 
Capt. Emanuale Araugio Graces,” the leading trader from Macao who as a friend of the 


' For simplicity, and wishing no disrespect, I mostly omit titles (Rev., Fr., etc) of the 
many ministers of religion whose works are cited in the text. 

> Manoel Aratijo Garcia, according to Teixeira (1964). I use the same names as Nicholl, 
i.e. those from the original sources, mostly in Italian. The fact that Capt. Auragio 
commanded the vessel on this occasion is taken from Wessels (1936: 215). 


Sultan had good contacts in Banjarmasin. Ventimiglia departed back to Macao in June, 
and returned to Banjarmasin in January 1689 with Capt. Auragio. He moved from the 
Portuguese ship, which would have been anchored either off the mouth of the Barito or in 
the river opposite Banjarmasin town, to live not far away on a small vessel (“lantim’’), on 
the deck of which he built a small chapel. This vessel was anchored near a Ngaju 
settlement and he had considerable contact with visiting Ngaju. Capt. Araugio told 
Ventimiglia that the Sultan had forbidden him to travel up-river until there was peace 
with the Ngaju, but in June Ventimiglia was escorted to the Ngaju lands by a very large 
flotilla. He returned in 1690 to “the port of the Ngaju” (discussed later) to meet his friend 
Capt. Cottigno? who had arrived from Macao, and returned up-river. He attempted to 
make contact with another vessel from Macao that arrived at the Ngaju port, but this was 
thwarted by a pangeran and troops sent by the Sultan of Banjarmasin, as a result of 
which the Ngaju apparently forbade Ventimiglia from leaving his base. Another 
Theatine, Fr. Gregorio Raucco, arrived in Banjarmasin some months later and received a 
letter from Ventimiglia inviting him to travel up-river, but this was prevented by the 
captain of the vessel, again Capt. Araugio, because policy in Macao had changed. 

Further attempts in the 1690’s to make contact were frustrated by the Portuguese 
authorities in Macao. By then there was increasing information that Ventimiglia was 
dead. A prisoner from Banjarmasin who was taken to Macao by Capt. Araugio in 1693 
said that this was due to natural causes (Nicholl 1972). A different story was given by a 
renegade Dutchman from Batavia, Jacob Jantszoon de Roy, who spent time in 
Banjarmasin between 1692 and 1696 and later published his experiences. According to 
him, Ventimiglia was murdered by the Sultan of Banjarmasin (De Roy 1706:127-128). 
Fr. Giuseppi Maria Martelli, another Theatine, arrived in Banjarmasin from the base of 
the English East India Company (EIC) at Bencoolen (now Bengkulu), Sumatra, at the end 
of 1706, also with the intention of working with the Ngaju. He went up-river and 
disappeared in April 1707. 

Daniel Beeckman, an English ship’s captain who visited Banjarmasin in 1713, 
mentioned Ventimiglia in his book of travels. According to his account both Ventimiglia 
and Martelli were murdered by the Ngaju (Beeckman 1718:123-125). The last of the 
Theatines to visit Banjarmasin was Fr. Alberto Sardagna, who arrived in 1723, but he 
was prevented from traveling to the interior by the Sultan and returned to Macao. A final 
attempt was made from Macao in 1761 to establish a mission but the priest, Fr. Agostino 
Barreto, died on the way in Manila (Nicholl 1972). 

In none of this extensive early material does the location of Ventimiglia’s mission 
station become clear and the clues are quite obscure. The most favored sites are to the 
west of the Barito on the Kapuas* or Kahayan rivers, as assumed by influential Dutch 
writers in the 19 century (e.g. Miiller 1839-44:330, Veth 1854:Introduction, xxxvi). 
Martin Baier has used archival material, his knowledge of the area and that of his father 
to identify a possible location on the Kapuas (Baier 1995, 2002). Other possibilities that 
have been canvassed are somewhere up-river on the Barito (Nicholl 1972), or to the east 
of that river, as in some Dutch sources noted by Baier (1995). 


3 As pointed out in the brief account by Teixeira (1964), “Cottingo” is an unusual name 
for someone who was probably Portuguese: he suggests “Coutinho”. 
* Kapuas: not to be confused with the Kapuas in West Borneo. 


It is relevant that although the Ngaju with whom Ventimiglia established his contacts 
and mission have lived in recent times mainly along the Kahayan and Kapuas rivers they 
are thought to have migrated from east to west, and steadily up-river, as the Sultans of 
Banjarmasin extended their control and authority subsequently passed increasingly to the 
colonial Dutch in the nineteenth century (Knapen 2001, especially pp. 90-92). According 
to Knapen the Ngaju occupied the lower Kahayan and Kapuas in the mid-seventeenth 
century. He suggested that there were Ngaju villages at the mouths of rivers to the west 
of the mouth of the Barito, but there is no supporting evidence from early Dutch maps. 
At the end of the 17" century those Ngaju who lived fairly close to Banjarmasin were 
under the control of the Sultan or his unruly and often rebellious Muslim pangerans, 
while those who lived further away were independent. It is also relevant that early 
sources seem to refer to “Biadju” (with variations in spelling) for Dayak tribes in the 
region more generally than just for the Ngaju. 

I will return later to the early sources but next, in accord with the title of this 
contribution, I focus on the description of Borneo given by Francois Valentyn (1726) 
which has been influential as regards the possible location of the mission station.> 


Valentyn’s account of Borneo and the location of Caljong Cajamp 

Valentyn’s book (one of several volumes) has three chapters devoted to a description 
of Borneo, its history and European trade there (Valentyn 1826).° The information was 
gathered from several sources, including the Dutch East India Company (Vereenigde 
Oost-Indische Compagnie: VOC) records, but was heavily dependent on material from de 
Roy, although he was not named. Valentyn, a minister of the Dutch Reformed Church, 
served in the East Indies from 1685 to 1694 and from 1705 to 1713, but never visited 
Borneo. The description of Borneo is accompanied by a detailed map, attributed to the 
publishers, on which the place-names that I consider here follow the written account. 
Valentyn mentioned Ventimiglia’s mission only briefly and the reason for concentrating 
on Valentyn here is that he stated that the mission was centered along a river named as 
Caljong Cajamp, where three or four thousand inhabitants had been converted to 
Christianity.’ According to Valentyn, their priest had been murdered by order of the 
Sultan of Banjarmasin and most of the Christians had reverted to their pagan practices 
(Valentyn 1726:252). Earlier in the text he referred to Caljong Campong, said to be west 
of Banjarmasin (Valentyn 1726:238-239), and this is where “Caljong Cajpamp” (sic) 1s 
shown on the map; the relevant part is shown in Fig. 1.° Valentyn’s map was used as the 
basis for many European maps for about 50 years, and his account was picked up by 


> Valentyn’s name also appears in the literature with a more modern spelling: Francis 
Valentijn (e.g. Veth 1854). Here I use the spelling as on the title-page of his work. 

° Valentyn’s account was translated by Dovey (1978). She omitted only a few sentences, 
as seen when the original text is checked. Valentyn’s book is now available online, via 
Google Books. 

7Tn Dovey’s translation the number of converted Ngaju is given as 200 to 300; perhaps 
she could not believe the larger number. 

8 “Campang” may simply mean village, i.e. kampung. I shall mainly refer to Caljong 
Cajamp from now on, except where the other name is used in the original literature. 
Inevitably there are minor variations in spelling of other place names. 


many other writers (e.g. Pinkerton 1807:545-551). Caljong Cajamp became identified as 
probably the Kahayan river (Miiller 1833: 330; Veth 1854: xxxvi). However, there is a 
major problem with this conclusion and the map, as follows. 

Valentyn’s account starts with a brief overview and continues with a description of 
Banjarmasin and the trade products obtainable there and elsewhere in Borneo. Next there 
is a list of the Sultan’s “pepper villages” past which travelers proceeded, firstly by boat, 
to reach gold mines in the mountains. The villages are named as Compay, Lusong, 
Borangbaha, Moranbijouw, Nagarra, Alei, Nahara, Nantsja, Blantsja, Comenting, 
Bonnawa Tengah, and then Bonnawa Assam, the residence of the “King’s Viceroy” 
(Valentyn 1726:238). On the same page there is a second list of villages, said to be to the 
west of Banjarmasin, Tatas and Cota Tengah. This list includes Caljong Campang, where 
much gold could be found. These villages reappear in a table on the next page of his 
account with small spelling changes and with numbers of men on whom the Sultan could 
rely in case of war (Valentyn 1726:238, 239). Details are shown here in Table 1. The 
places named beyond the villages are the rivers and villages of Tabanjouw, Mendaway 
and Sampit, and thence to Cotaringan and Succadana, all of which still exist, although 
their names are now spelled differently.? The names are shown on the map: one group to 
the west of the Banjarmasin river (the Barito) and the second in east-west order along the 
south coast (see Fig. 1). “Cardi” is on the map because it appears in the text as a village 
near Soengei (river) Camonti. On the map Caljong Campang has become Caljong 
Cajpamp, as already noted. 

One problem with Valentyn’s account is that some similarity of the first and second 
lists suggests that they refer in part to the same villages, and that he apparently relied on 
incorrect or misleading information. Alei and Nagar(r)a (various spellings) are 
particularly relevant, the former being a river and region, and the latter a village (present- 
day Negara), both of them eastwards up from the Barito and northeast of Banjarmasin. In 
fact, nearly all of the actual pepper villages that were under the control of the Sultan at 
the time lay in this region (see Knapen 2001:253-262). Other early published sources 
(e.g. Beeckman 1718) make clear that at the time Tatas and Cotah Tengah were important 
places with residences of the Sultan and also the “Prince of Negara’, and lay on the river 
that leads up to present-day Martapura. 

Caljong Campang [sic] is included in the later list of up-river (landward in gelegen) 
villages given by Radermacher (1780:112-113). In this list it comes after “Benuas 
Ampat” and before Amuntai (Table 1). In 1825 M. Halewijn passed “Sungai Benar’, 
when he left Negara, on his way to Amuntai (Ras 1968:626), and it seems likely that 
Caljong Cajamp (not named) was (or had been) not far away. Sergeant Hartman of the 
VOC traveled in the region in 1790, by which time pepper production had greatly 
declined. His report was not published for many years (Leupe 1864). It includes many 
names of villages, though not a place called Caljong Campang or Caljong Cajamp, or 
with identifiable variations of that name. As far as I can see, Caljong Cajamp is not 
shown on the detailed map of the Banjarmasin and inland regions given by Miiller (1839- 
1844), or on the even more detailed map of southern Borneo by Versteeg (Melvill van 


° The list of places continues clockwise around the island, returning to Banjarmasin. It 
includes the non-existent polity of Hermata (see Smith and Smith 201 1b). 


Carnbée and Versteeg 1853-1862).'° Presumably the place no longer existed under that 
name. 

My conclusion so far has to be that Valentyn was wrong in identifying Caljong 
Cajamp with the Kahayan, and that all those who have followed him have been misled. If 
indeed Ventimiglia’s mission was located along a river called Caljong Cajamp, the really 
big problem is that the mission must have been to the northeast of Banjermasin, in a 
region that was under the control of the Sultan or the pangerans, which does not fit with 
the early accounts that I analyzed above. The next issue to address is how the error arose. 


Valentyn’s plagiarism of de Roy’s works 

De Roy, a military captain but with naval experience, fled from Batavia in 1691 
because of a court-martial for reasons that are not clear (Brunig 1955). His intention was 
to reach the Netherlands to clear his name, but he was shipwrecked, ending up in Borneo. 
He eventually returned to Batavia via Achen, Siam and India, was pardoned and allowed 
to leave for Europe.'’ The best known book of his “secret journey” (Hachelijke Reys- 
togt..., de Roy 1706) contains edited text and the plates that had appeared in a much less 
well known book (de Roy, not dated, based on his report in Batavia). The later book 
contains more information and is on the whole better presented although the text is 
printed in a mixture of gothic and latin type-face, unlike the first book, which is entirely 
is in gothic type. Surprisingly, neither book has been published in English, though there 
is a manuscript translation of de Roy (n.d.) in the British Library, London (Anon. 
1816).'* Valentyn’s geographical description of Borneo closely follows that of de Roy, 
based on the latter’s local knowledge but the source was not acknowledged, i.e. he 
plagiarized it. His first list of villages is on pp. 51-52 in de Roy (n.d.) and on p. 62 in de 
Roy (1706). The second list of villages is on pp. 104-105 in de Roy (n.d.) and on pp. 125- 
127 in de Roy (1706); they are both shown in Table 1, where the discrepancy in the 
number of armed men from Endaboemaas reveals that Valentyn plagiarized the earlier 
book. The similarity of place names between Valentyn’s and de Roy’s versions is 
obvious, allowing for small differences in spelling. 

Brunig (1955) gave some quite long translated excerpts from de Roy, including the 
paragraphs immediately before and after his list ending with Calyongh Cajamp [sic: 
Table 1] that refer to Ventimiglia’s mission. The text that leads on to the list starts by 
referring to Banjarmasin as the most important place in this part of Borneo, and 
summarizes its history, relations with the Ngaju (Viadges), products available for trade, 


'0 The density of names of villages and rivers makes it a very daunting task to read these 
maps. 

'! According to Souza (1986:123, citing Dutch sources) in 1682 he had been involved 
with the Sultan of Bantam (Java) with a piratical capture of a Portuguese ship from 
Macao that had enraged French, English and Portuguese traders who had cargo on board. 
Part of the cargo ended up in Batavia. He was imprisoned for a while by the VOC but 
apparently reinstated before his court-martial in 1691. 

'2 Some library catalogue records include a book in Dutch by de Roy with a title starting 
“Hachelyke...” instead of “Hachelijke...”. I have not seen that book, nor have I seen the 
German edition of Hachelijke Reys-togt published 1746, on which Brunig (1955) mainly 
relied, although she also consulted de Roy (1706). 


and life-styles of the Ngaju. There follows information about the Barito (de Rivier van 
Banyer) and the route to Tatas and Cajoe Tenga (de Roy: 1706: 122-125).'> The text then 
mentions the villages that produce pepper of high quality (the end of the section 
translated by Brunig), and goes on to say that the source of this river (a tributary of the 
Barito) is small mountains where gold of low quality was to be found. It then gives the 
number of men that that the Sultan could be raised (2500 from Cayo Tenga and Tatis 
[sic] together and leads on to name the villages in the second list that ends with Calyongh 
Cajong (Table 1). It is stated that these villages are reached from the groote rivier, i.e. the 
Barito, and follow the branch up to Negara and Alei. The text in the earlier book is 
identical apart from small differences in spelling. 

The paragraphs after the list, also translated by Brunig (1955) were also given by 
Teixeira (1964). The Dutch text is very nearly identical to that in the earlier book,'* and 
the two translations are identical, apart from mention of the “King of Bandjermasin” by 
Brunig (1955) and “sultan” by Teixeira (1964), and are as follows.'° 

From the last named place!® towards the west along the coast there are 

several rivers, the most important the River Viadjes, very large and 

deep, which is inhabited on its borders by innumerable heathens, who, 

as already mentioned, hoard a considerable treasure of gold and other 

precious things. Here, formerly, people from Macao had a flourishing 

trade and held all sorts of privileges, which were mainly derived from 

the zeal of a priest. 
The second paragraph mentions the more than 3000 converts, the death of Ventimiglia, 
said to be ordered by the Sultan of Banjarmasin, and the reversion of the Ngaju to their 
pagan ways. 

All of this text was plagiarized by Valentyn, and is the source of his conclusion about 
the location of the mission and its fate. The sentence starting “From the last named place 
towards the west...” clearly must be the reason why the villages in the second list are 
shown on the map along the coast (Fig. 1), and why Caljong Cajamp came to be 
identified with the Kahayan river. Considering this issue further, however, the printing in 
de Roy (1706) raises a complication that is not apparent in the earlier book, where the 
printing is uniform throughout. As in the earlier book the section of text before the list 
(de Roy 1706:122-125) is printed in gothic typeface. However, in the latter version each 
line of the text that follows this statement starts with a pair of commas (,,). This 


‘5 Brunig’s translation describes the Barito as having sandbanks everywhere near its 
mouth, but the Dutch text (translated by Mrs. Catherine Boer) states that there were few 
of these (weynig droogtens belemmerd). 

'4 There are small differences in spelling and the earlier book has “florisante commercie”’, 
with “bloeyenden koophandel” in de Roy (1706). Both mean the same thing: flourishing 
commerce or trade. 

'S Teixeira stated that he obtained the translation from an article by Fr. John Stall in 
Malaya Catholic Leader, 27 January 1940, but that article refers to only part of the 
paragraphs, with a different translation. Texeira also cited Brunig (1955) and probably 
copied the text from that source. 

16 “Van de laatst genoemde plaats...”. These important words were not quoted 
(translated) by Brunig or Teixeira. 


convention is used inconsistently in the book for quotations from reports to Batavia when 
de Roy was in Borneo, and he was doing so in this instance, as is made clear on p. 122, 
just before the marking starts: “I shall with due respect convey to your Excellencies some 
particulars of that large island as much as they are known to me, and starting first with 
Banyer [Banjarmasin] as the most important place..” (translation by Mrs Catherine 
Boer).!’ The marked text (,,) that follows and has been summarized above, ending with 
the list (printed in latin type and not marked) may have been intended as a footnote, 
though a very long one. If this is the case, the next sentence about the “last named place” 
(again in gothic and no longer marked) refers back to Banjarmasin. In other words, 
despite the printing in the earlier version, de Roy very probably meant that the 
Portuguese mission was to the west of Banjarmasin and, as stated, on or near the Viadjes 
river. This makes complete sense and in any case Caljong Cajamp is irrelevant as regards 
the location of the mission despite all the attention that has previously and 
understandably been focused on this unknown place.'® In fact, the map of Borneo in de 
Roy (1706) by Pieter van der Aa shows “Calyong Cajamp” to the east of the Barito, 
along with other places in de Roy’s second list. Some of the names in the first list are 
printed to the west of the Barito, though Nagarra and Aly [sic] are shown correctly to the 
east (Fig. 2).!° 


The Ngaju rivers 

A manuscript map by Manoel Godhina de Erédia, c. 1615-1622, shows Rio biajo as 
one of four arms in the Barito delta area, joined to the north, with the next to the east 
labeled Rio de maniar masin (Nicholl 1976; his Map X). The manuscript map (1635) of 
Borneo by Pedro (Pierre) Berthelot, who had circumnavigated the island a few years 
previously, shows the mouth of R. biagio, west of an unnamed river equivalent to the 
Barito, with Banjarmasin named on the latter (Broek 1962, his Fig. 11). Later (7ee 
century and early 18'-century Dutch maps continue to show the mouth of the river, with 
minor variations in spelling (de Roever and Brommer 2008:128-133). The detail is such 
that the mouth clearly corresponds to the present-day Murung, which further up becomes 
the Kapuas. On these maps the next river to the west (present-day Kahayan) is called R. 
Cramantan. The map in de Roy (1706) does not show this feature, but does show the 
mouth of Viadjes river, and some territory inland is marked Viadjes. 

The first published report of the Portuguese mission, based on the original Theatine 
correspondence, stated that Ventimiglia went along the fiume de’ Beagius (Gemelli 
Careri 1700:340). In a letter from Banjarmasin, written on 5 February 1707 Martelli 
(cited by Guillot 1989) commented that there were two groups of Ngaju, one living along 
the small Ngaju river, and the other along the great Ngaju river (using modernized 


' The text in the earlier version (de Roy n.d.) is not so clear. The same marking is used 
for quotations by Valentyn (1726), though not in the material about Borneo. 

'8 Tn 1980 Dr. Baier asked Robert Nicholl if he knew anything about this place but he did 
not (letter provided to the present author). 

'° The Barito is incorrectly labeled R. Succadano ubi Adamantes, a left-over from early 
mapping confusion, and there is a non-existent river from the south coast to the east of 
the Barito (Fig. 2). The map also shows the “kingdom” of Lava (Lawei) that I have 
discussed previously (Smith 2005). 


spelling). The former river was said to be reached by inland water-ways, while the latter 
was accessible only from the sea.” Martelli had been told by Ngaju traders who had 
arrived in Banjermasin and still maintained Christian practices that they would return 
home, inform the Ngaju there that he had arrived, and would return to collect him. After a 
while he lost patience and unwisely set off with other Ngaju (for a summary, see Nicholl 
1972). A letter from Fr. John Milton to his superiors, probably written in April 1708, 
reported Martelli’s death and stated that to get from the piccolo Beajus river to the gran 
Beajus, where he thought that the mission was located, was dangerous because of 
aggressive Ngaju who had not converted to Christianity. These rivers are the Kapuas and 
Kahayan respectively. It seems clear that Ventimiglia traveled to the Kapuas directly 
from the Barito, as there is no suggestion in the early sources that he went down to the 
sea. 

There is a clue as to the route used by the Ngaju and taken by Ventimiglia and 
probably Martelli in the early maps that show the branch from the Barito pointing 
towards the general direction of Kuala Kapuas. A manuscript report in the 1690’s by an 
English trader includes a sketch map of the entrance of the Barito and the way to 
Banjarmasin (Anon. c.1698).”! Part of this map is shown as Fig. 3, with a “creek” going 
up to the west with its mouth at present-day Pulo Tamban. The label is upside down on 
the map and is partly obscured by the binding. It reads “a Creek going up y* R... Bagdua 
y° Gr...”. If Bagdua is another version of Biagio this water-way would have been a 
likely short-cut between the Barito and Murung rivers. The creek still exists as a canal 
that was constructed along with others at the end of the 19" century by the Dutch, using 
forced labor (Petersen 1981:127). The waterway, about 30 km long, can easily be seen 
from the satellite image and accompanying map on Google Maps. The canal emerges on 
the Murung not far south of the archaeological site at Kuta Batagoh that is mentioned in 
Ngaju oral histories as an important historical location (Knapen 2001:91; Baier 2002; 
Smith and Smith 201 1a). This place has been suggested as a highly likely location for the 
early major trading center of Tanjungpura (Martin Baier, personal communication; see 
Smith and Smith 201 1a). 

Beeckman’s (1718) description of the route up the Barito to Banjarmasin mentions a 
river called “Biajo small river” not more than a quarter of a mile within the (Barito) river. 
The mouth was apparently wide enough for him to be worried on a later night-time 
journey from the estuary that he might go up it by mistake and fall prey to aggressive 
Ngaju. There is no indication of this river on the earlier sketch-map (Fig. 2), unless the 
latter is grossly inaccurate as to scale and the “creek” is this river. However, some Dutch 
maps from the late 17 century to the mid-18" century do show a wide mouth of a branch 
up from the lower Barito pointing towards a place somewhere near present-day Kuala 
Kapuas, and the Biajo and Cramantan channels also point towards the same place (de 


?° Guillot, writing in French, called them Petit Biagiu and Grand Biagiu. The original 
letter would have been in Italian. In the 19 century Kleine Dajak and Groote Dajak were 
used by the Dutch as alternative names for the Murung/ Kapuas and Kahayan, as on 
Versteeg’s map. 

*! The suggested date comes from a mention of the destruction of Sukadana, and a list of 
shipping that includes the departure of the ship, William and Richard, from England 
(Anon. c.1700). 


Roever and Brommer 2008:128-133). These three channels are reminiscent of the 16"- 
and early 17"-century Portuguese maps that show three or four joined arms, with 
Tanjungpura marked (e.g. Nicholl 1976, his maps IV-X). Irrespective of cartographic 
uncertainties, given the massive silting that has occurred in the region in historical times 
(Ras 1968:192-200), it seems probable that there were once major waterways between 
the rivers that had significant roles as trade routes between Ngaju lands and Banjarmasin. 


The port of the Ngaju 

This port (Porto de Beagius, etc) is mentioned several times in the early reports by 
Ventimiglia and others, but with no indication of its location (e.g Ferro 1705:543). 
Nicholl (1972) suggested that it was merely an anchorage somewhere on the Barito. His 
suggestion is apparently based on the fact that when in June 1989 Ventimiglia left his 
lantim, the party traveled all night to the place where a large Ngaju flotilla had 
assembled. Further, when in 1690 Capt. Cottingo traveled to Borneo he went to the Ngaju 
port but after three months, and no trade with the Ngaju, he weighed anchor and went to 
Banjarmasin. Nothing in these events places the Ngaju port on the Barito, and assuming 
that I and other writers have not missed anything more conclusive it could equally well 
have been on the Murung. Kuta Batagoh again comes to mind, or possibly Kuala Kapuas, 
which is very strategically located where the Kapuas becomes the Murung, joined by an 
arm that comes down from the Barito. This is what Baier (1995, 2002) concluded when 
he said that Capt. Cottingo went up into that region via the Murung. 


The ‘lost’ mission rediscovered? 

In 1981 Baier, who had become interested in Ventimiglia’s mission, asked his father 
Georg, a Protestant missionary, if he knew anything about it. The latter replied that in the 
1930’s he had been told of an area out from the east bank of the Kapuas where in the 
jungle the remains of the mission were to be seen. Martin Baier himself visited the area in 
1982, where he was shown a ditch into the jungle called “Portuguese ditch”. However, no 
traces of a settlement could be seen. These sites are 50-60 kilometers north of Kuala 
Kapuas (Baier 1995; see his map, also in Baier 2002). Given the thousands of converts 
made (temporarily) by Ventimiglia, it seems safe to conclude that the mission was 
centered in this area, and extended to the Kahayan. Accordingly, Valentyn was 
essentially correct in his conclusion about the location — despite the irrelevance of 
Caljong Cajamp and the many errors on the map included in his account (Fig. 1). 


The wider context 

Portuguese and Spanish traders arrived in Borneo in the sixteenth century and they 
were followed at the beginning of the seventeenth century by the Dutch and English and 
to a much lesser extent the Danes. These Europeans competed with the Chinese, who had 
been well established as traders for centuries. The rulers of Banjarmasin did not hesitate 
to attack European traders whom they believed intended to control trade from that port. 
Among the Europeans themselves there arose rivalry and warfare, and the Portuguese at 
Macao were increasingly disadvantaged by growing Dutch influence, and especially by 
the loss of their base at Macassar in 1660 and expulsion of traders other than the Dutch 
from Bantam (Java) in 1682. Banjarmasin remained one of the very few ports in the 
Archipelago that gave the Portuguese in Macao opportunity for significant trade of goods 
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from China, and especially purchase of pepper (Souza 1986:122-128). However, they 
suffered heavy competition from Chinese traders and visits by other Europeans and 
Siamese, as recorded by de Roy. The sultanate sought to control direct trade by the 
Dayaks (mainly Ngaju) who also grew pepper, but intermittent warfare continued due to 
the wish of the Ngaju to retain as much independence as possible, and even some of the 
local pangerans took every opportunity to go their own way (see Ras 1968). This was the 
situation when Ventimiglia arrived. According to Ferro (17:514-516; see Nicholl 
1972:188) his arrival was the result of a request from the Sultan for a missionary and the 
establishment of a Portuguese trading post there, although there was dispute in Macao as 
to whether this was sensible given that he would irritate the Muslims. Souza (1986:127) 
gives a rather a different slant according to which Capt. Araugio supported the 
establishment of a missionary presence as a ploy to facilitate direct dealing with the 
Ngaju so as to circumvent control by the Sultan and pangerans over the supply of pepper. 

Also according to Souza, although both the Portuguese Crown authorities and the 
Macao-based traders wanted to have a monopoly over the pepper trade, they differed as 
to strategy in that the Crown administrators at Macao wanted to establish a fortress and 
ongoing physical presence of Portuguese, while the traders (who had considerable 
influence) did not. In any event the Portuguese monopoly was not established and attacks 
by the Portuguese on Chinese junks and Spanish ships resulted in their trade being 
prevented for a time before the end of the 17" century. Irrespective of the precise details, 
it is clear that the Portuguese in Macao, including Capt. Araugio, realized that it was 
foolish and unprofitable to attempt direct trade with the Ngaju and lost interest in 
Ventimiglia and his mission, which accounts for difficulties that the Theatines had in 
their subsequent attempts to contact Ventimiglia and send a successor. He was in effect a 
victim of politics in Macao as much as politics in Borneo. 

Banjarmasin continued its trade with all comers, though the Sultan continued to fear 
domination by Europeans. The EIC established a trading warehouse in 1700 and sought 
exclusive trading rights, but these were not granted. A war broke out in which EIC 
personnel destroyed Banjarmasin, Tatas and Negara and took Cajoe Tengah by force. 
However, in June 1707 the Banjarese destroyed fortifications that the English had started 
to construct, along with two vessels, and the English departed (Willi 1922:10-17). All this 
happened at a time when the Theatines were still trying to reestablish a mission, though 
with no encouragement from the Portuguese.”” 


Conclusions 

Setting aside the religious and political contexts, Ventimiglia was a pioneer of inland 
travel in Borneo, and some limited information about the life and the habits of the Ngaju 
emerged from his letters, as summarized by Nicholl (1972) and especially Guillot (1986). 
However, Beeckman (1718) provided much more information about the inhabitants, 
although he did not travel far within southern Borneo. Nicholl (1972) wondered if 
Ventimiglia’s mission had any lasting impact on local folklore but suggested that the 
evangelical Christianity that became established in the nineteenth century would have 


?? When in 1713 Capt. Beeckman arrived he had to pretend that he was not associated 
with the EIC. The VOC finally established a fairly strong trading presence in the mid- 
1700’s. 
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obliterated any vestiges of Catholicism. Nevertheless, the time since Ventimiglia’s death 
is not very long for oral histories to be maintained and perhaps explored, and the possible 
remains and “Portuguese ditch” mentioned by Baier (1995) should not be forgotten. 
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Table 1. Lists of towns or villages that include Caljong Campang or Caljong Cajamp. 

Numbers in brackets are “heads” (koppen), i.e. men. “Banjer.” (under Radermacher) is 
abbreviated from Banjermassing and the columns of names taken from his text are not 
intended to coincide with those in the other columns. 


Valentyn (1726) 


De Roy (n.d.) 


De Roy (1706) 


Radermacher (1780) 


Cajoe Tengah (1800) 
Tatas (700) 


Campay & 
Lusong & 
Un-named (400) 


Nagara (500) 

Alei (500) 
Enlavoemaas (400) 
Coulohongi (500) 
Oelang Dyati (200) 
Labeyer (200) 

Soengei Ben(a)ar (100) 
Soengei Camonti (400) 
Caljong Campang (200) 
Tabanjouw (200) 


Cajoe Tengah (1800) 
Tatas (700) 


Campay & 
Lusough (300) 
Un-named (100) 


Nagara (500) 

Aley (500) 
Enlaboemaas (400) 
Coulohongi (500) 
Oellang Jatti (200) 
Labeijer (200) 
Songybenaar (100) 
Songycamonty (400) 
Caljong Cajamp (200) 


Cayo Tenga (1800) 
Tatis & Banyer (700) 


Campay & 

Lousang (300) 
Banambahan & 
Moorenpisouw (100) 
Magara (500) 

Aley (500) 
Endaboemaas (500) 
Coulohongy (500) 
Oullangsati (?) (200) 
Labyer (200) 

Songy Benaar (100) 
Songy Camonty (400) 
Calyongh Cajamp (200) 


Cajoetangie (200) 
Tatas or Banjer. (2000) 


Cobien or old Banjer. 
(100) 

Bekrompy & 

Lusong (500) 
Pamankee (100) 
Brambang (80) 
Moira Bahan (50) 
Songie Bennar (40) 
Labouang Amaas 60) 
Taping (100) 

Nagara (550) 

Benois Ampat (90) 
Caljong Campang (200) 
Amontey (520) 
Calona (120) 
Manapang (120) 
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Fig. 1. Part of the map of Borneo in Valentyn (1726), showing the villages mentioned in 
the text. Caljong Cajpamp is to the right of Hier valt veel Goud. North is on the left of 
the map. From Andrew Smith’s private collection. 
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Fig. 2. Part of the map of Borneo and adjacent areas by van der Aa, in de Roy (1706). 
Calyong Cajamp and Songy Camonty are to the north-east of Bandermassin. Note the 
incorrectly named R. Succadano ubi Adamentes. As well as the Latin, the map includes 
Portuguese and Dutch names. 
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Fig. 3. Part of the sketch map showing the mouth of the Barito, Banjarmasin, and the 
river leading to Tatas (Anon. c.1698). Significant labels that were cropped to allow 
magnification of the original image have been replaced in italics. Reproduced by courtesy 
of the Bodleian Libraries, University of Oxford (MS. Rawl. A 334, fol. 21). 
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